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Chanuko Upgraded 


— BY her rabbi’s ac- 
claim of Chanuko, a woman we 
know assured him that she would 
definitely keep her children out of 
public school on the holiday. In- 
formed that Chanuko wasn’t that 
kind of festival, the mother was 
nonplussed. We understand her 
quandary. 

Traditionally a minor holiday, 
| Chanuko has risen in importance 
| in recent years and is a source 
of more activity in homes and 
religious schools than days tradi- 
tionally deemed more sacred. 

It is proper that history’s first 
struggle for religious liberty be 
fervently celebrated, especially in 
our era when liberty has been 
threatened with blackout. The es- 
sentially jubilant note which the 
festival strikes is, moreover, a 
welcome antidote to the gloominess 
often popularly associated with 
Jewish religious life. Adults and 
children alike are uplifted by the 
Maccabean story and the stirring 
rites connected with it. Christians 
are, too. 

The increased hold of Chanuko 
illustrates the validity of the liberal 
approach to Judaism which asserts 
that our faith allows for newer 
emphasis of ageless doctrines as 
our spiritual needs flow and grow. 

Although we need not keep our 
children out of public school on 
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Chanuko, we can give fresh con- | 
secration to the cause of religious 
freedom as we mark the festival 
with worship and song. The UAHC 
offers its best wishes to all for an 
enjoyable and spiritually fruitful 


Chanuko. 


Defining Reform Judaism 


MM“ PEOPLE still refer to the 
liberal Jewish religious move- 
ment as “Reformed.” 

Those who make this error are 
reminded that “Reformed” would 
imply that the process of revision 
has ceased. The essence of true 
Reform, however, is the belief that | 
the release of Jewish values is a 
never-ending course. 

Further 
nature of our movement and the 
direction it should take will be | 
provided at the forthcoming Bien- | 
nial Assembly of the UAHC at | 
Toronto, April 28-May 2. 


A series of plenary sessions, 


clarification of the 


workshops and “idea clinics” will | 
center about the theme: “Reform 
Judaism: Principles in Action.” | 


The 


steadily in numbers and construc- 


Union conventions grow 
tive achievements. Each temple in 
the UAHC family, therefore, will 
do well to have full delegations on 
hand. Visitors are also welcome 
and those who attend are assured 


of an exceedingly stimulating and 





enlightening set of | 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


Opposes Bar Mitzvah in 
Reform 
oir: 

With regard to Rabbi Gittelsohn’s 
article on Bar Mitzvah, allow me a 
word. In over 50 years of its exist- 
ence our Temple Israel had no Bar 
Mitzvah whatsoever. 

Then the precedent was broken 
because I, myself, having been Bar 
Mitzvah, did not want my son ex- 
cluded from this ceremonial. I soon 
realized I was unjust to my daughter, 





for she had no Bas Mitzvah. This is 
contrary to Reform’s belief in 
equality. 

To have a Bar Mitzvah for a boy, 
and not a Bas Mitzvah for a girl is 
unfair to the girl. To have in every 
family both Bar Mitzvah and Bas 
Mitzvah would be to undermine the 
Confirmation ceremony. I have noted 
that for boys who have been Bar 


Mitzvah, Confirmation loses some 
significance, as it does with the 


family, for after the big Bar Mitzvah 
party, the Confirmation reception 
often seems secondary. 
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FIRST IN SYNAGOGUE FURNITURE 








Kingsway Jewish Community Center, Brooklyn, New York. Architect: Martyn Weston 
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Synagogues and temples choose American 
Seating for comfort and good taste 


Synagogues and temples want com- 
fort, durability, and dignity in their 
seating arrangements .. . and for 
assurance that they will get it, 
more and more of them look to 
American Seating. 

A favorite of many congrega- 
tions is the combination pew, with 
individual seats. This seating has 
traditional, continuous pew back 
and pew ends, and has full-uphol- 
stered, folding, individual seats for 
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greater comfort and convenience. 
In addition, it features middle 
standards equipped with arm-rests. 


More synagogues and temples 
buy American Seating products 








than any other make. Consequently, 





more worshipers enjoy the comfort 
and dignity of American Seating 
equipment than any other type or 
make. Let an American Seating 
man show you why—soon! 














Grand Rapids 2, Michigan 
WORLD'S LEADER IN PUBLIC SEATING 





We need only one ceremony of re- 
ligious induction. Therefore, Reform 
was right in abolishing Bar Mitzvah. 
I wish I had suppressed my senti- 
mental desire for my son’s Bar Mitz- 
vah in light of the reasons for 
Reform’s original policy. 

I hope my congregation will with- 
in the next few years abandon the 
Bar Mitzvah ceremony, as, in my 
opinion, it does not belong in a 
Reform temple. 

Let those who want Bar Mitzvah 
for their sons go to congregations 
where women play a_ subordinate 
role, and let us keep Confirmation in 
Reform congregations where one of 
the cardinal principles is the full 
equality of men and women before 
God, and the full equality in the as- 
sumption of all religious responsi- 
bilities. 

Rassi Ferpinanp M. IsseRMAN 

St. Louis, Mo. 


(More comments are invited.—Eb. ) 


For More Uniformity 


Sir: 


Why, oh, why can’t we have a 
uniform English spelling of Hebrew 
words? 

There must be several dozen ways 
of spelling Chanukah, for example, 
or is it Chanuko? And I heard about 
a student in our religious school who 
missed a question in a quiz because 
he didn’t recognize the word, chalo. 
In case your readers don’t under- 
stand it either, that’s the way the 
teacher spelled the white bread eaten 
on the Sabbath. Isn’t there 
way in which we can get rid of this 
confusion? 


some 


Mrs. JAY SCHECHTER 
Schenectady, N. Y. 


(Ep. Nore: The spelling of Hebrew 
words within the UAHC is handled 
by a committee within the Commis- 
sion on Jewish Education. Readers 
who share Mrs. Schechter’s 
may write to the commission chair- 
man, Rabbi Solomon B. Freehof, at 
838 Fifth York 21, 
N. Y.) 


views 


Avenue, New 





All roads lead to the Union’s 
Biennial Assembly in Toronto, 
April 28-May 2. Will you be 
there? 
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There’s a new kind of fun in the 
new kind of Ford for ’57 
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extra-high-performance Thunderbird 312 
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CHANUKO REFLECTIONS 


by Budd Schulberg 


E VERY TIME WE observe Chanuko 
we experience a new birth 
of freedom. As 
American and as a writer, I have 
three good reasons for knowing 
just how precious that freedom is. 


* * *% 


a Jew, as an 


a REMINDS Us that Jews 
came here as “ready-made 
citizens,” in the sense that our his- 
tory was preparing us for the free 
atmosphere of American life for 
thousands of years. Indeed, Juda- 
ism helped to create America. It 
was one of the great tributaries 
flowing into the broad river of this 
nation’s idealism. Without Judaism 
and its emphasis on reverence for 
the individual, there could have 
been no Jefferson, no Declaration 
of Independence, no Constitution. 
* * *% 
ONCE HEARD THE gifted Russian 
I writer, Isaac Babel, speak and 
something he said comes back to 
me every Chanuko. He said a free 
nation ought to grant every author 
the right to write badly. As people 
laughed, he said the right to write 
poorly was akin to the right to 
write anything one wanted. No 
wonder Babel was liquidated by 
the Communists. 
* * * 
HEN I THINK of the Macca- 
bean struggle, I think of the 
way it was paralleled by our own 
American revolution. 

Mattathias was Tom Paine, Ben 
Franklin and Sam Adams gathered 
into one towering figure. 

There were many “Boston Mas- 
sacres,” as the Judeans resisted the 





Mr. Schulberg is the well-known 
author and Academy Award-winning 
film writer. 


Syrian demands that idolatry 
reign supreme. 

The small band of Maccabeans 
courageously defied the agents of 
foreign rule. They staged many a 
Boston Tea Party. 

% ‘ * 
N WEST POINT there is a bas- 
relief of Judah Maccabee in a 
panel of great warriors. His pic- 
ture belongs there. He was the 
Washington of 
saga. His men were as ragged as 


the Maccabean 


the miserable company at Valley 
Forge. Like Washington, Judah 
saw many of them 
he sustained the morale of the 


desert and 


others with his courage. Said Ju- 
dah to his followers: “They come 
against us in much pride and in- 
iquity. .. . We fight for our lives 
and our precepts.” 
* * *% 
iv FORCES UNDER Judah out- 
maneuvered the invaders. 
Thousands of Syrian footmen, we 
read in the Books of the Macca- 
bees, crept up on Judah’s camp at 
night, but Judah had 
moved his men into the mountains. 


already 


Then suddenly he appeared in 
force on the plains and won a 
great battle. It was their Saratoga. 
* a * 
- JUDEANS FOUND some com- 
pensation for the black horror 
of war in the feeling that they had 
protected something precious for 
future generations. The legend 
of the light that endured I take 
as a poetic. symbol of freedom’s 
power of survival if it is energet- 
ically protected. 

When we celebrate Chanuko. 
we honor both the traditions of 
Judaism and reinvigorate the prin- 
ciples of Americanism, 
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JUDAH MACCABEE in bas-relief at 
West Point Military Academy, in panel of 


famous warriors. 


GAINST THE SYRIAN general, 
A Seron, Judah launched a sur- 
prise attack. It was not unlike the 
famous crossing of the Delaware 
which enabled Washington to catch 
the German mercenaries off guard 
at Trenton. 

When 


troops against Judah, his men des- 


Antiochus sent fresh 
perately called upon God: “How 
shall we be able to stand together 
except Thou be our help?” Com- 
pare this to Jefferson’s cry, “We 
devoutly implore the assistance of 
Almighty God to deliver us from 
the evils of civil war.” 

Judah 


for us to die in battle than to be- 


declared: “It is better 


hold the calamities of our people 
and our sanctuary.” Doesn’t Pat- 
rick Henry’s famous, “Give me 
liberty or give me death!” sound 


like an echo of Judah’s utterance? 


* * * 
LL THESE REFLECTIONS make 
Chanuko something which 


should continuously inspire us, 
especially if we respond to the call 
sounded in the Chanuko liturgy of 
the Union Prayerbook. 
“Gird us for battle 


apathy, ignorance and intolerance 


against 


which still threaten to extinguish 
Thy lamps and to destroy Thine 
altars. 

“With the loyalty and zeal of the 
Maccabees, may we overcome the 
dark forces of tyranny. prejudice 
and hatred and spread the light of 
liberty, 
among men.” 


brotherhood and_ peace 
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7. MOST PRESSING and urgent 
religious questions of the hour 
will be examined by hundreds of 
delegates from temples throughout 
the Western Hemisphere at the 
Forty-fourth General Assembly of 
the Union of American Hebrew 
Congregations, April 28-May 2, at 
Toronto, Canada. 

In four evening plenary sessions 
and in dozens of workshops and 
“idea clinics,” the issues, theoreti- 
cal and practical, which confront 
those desirous of giving new vi- 
tality to their faith will be carefully 
scrutinized and thoroughly dis- 
cussed. 

Meeting simultaneously with the 
UAHC will be the National Feder- 
ation of Temple Sisterhoods. Eve- 
ning meetings, including a banquet 
on Wednesday, May 1, will bring 
Union and Sisterhood delegates 
together. Also in session will be 
the 8th Biennial of the National 
Association of Temple Secretaries. 
You may attend the convention 


even if you are not a delegate, for 


visitors are welcome, 
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NEW YORK BIENNIAL, 1953, attracted thousands. 
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Here are a few of the questions 
to be taken up at Workshops and 
Idea Clinics: 

How Can We Make Our Homes 
More Jewish? 

What Shall We Teach Our Chil- 
dren? 

Can Adults Be Jewishly Edu- 
cated ? 

Are We Neglecting Our Teen- 
agers? 

Must Summertime Be No-Re- 
ligion Time? 

How Can Sabbath Worship Be 
Made More Effective? 

What Is the Relationship be- 
tween American Jewry and _ the 
State of Israel? 

Is Bar Mitzvah a Bar to Con- 
firmation ? 

What about Temple Nursery 
Schools? 

Can the Pain Be Taken Out of 
Fund-Raising Campaigns? 

What Is the Newest in New 
Building Programs? 

Are the Jews a Chosen People? 

Just What Is Liberal Judaism? 


PR 0 + Sat 3 


LOS ANGELES BIENNIAL, 1955, broke atte 


Vital Questions to Be Discussed at UAHC Convention 


Royal York Hotel 
Toronto, Canada 
April 28 to May 2 


JUDGE SOLOMON 
ELSNER, Chairman, 
UAHC Executive 
Board, will preside 


over Plenary Sessions. 





JUDGE EMIiL N. 
BAAR, serving as 


Program Chairman. 





LAURIE T. SIMON- 
SKY, Chairman, To- 
ronto Committee on 


Arrangements. 
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A Proposal for Religious Services 


And a Reply 


A Slice of Silence by Anita Libman Lebeson 


FTEN I HAVE toyed with this 
fantasy. On a Friday night 
when a holy balance is achieved 
between the sifting darkness out- 
side and the flickering candlelight 
within the temple, when some 
prayers have been said and a mood 
of devotion has been invoked, the 
rabbi steps forward and in tones 
of great solemnity tells his con- 
gregation that instead of his usual 
sermon he would like to offer them 
a “slice of silence.” For, is not 
Judaism the Staff of Life, and can- 
not every man find sustenance 
from partaking of some bit of it? 
The congregation which has 
come to services expecting to be 
soothed by the music, upheld by 
familiar prayers, uplifted or en- 
tertained by the sermon is stunned 
and incredulous. The rabbi takes 
his usual place near the pulpit, 
closes his eyes and sits in calm 
meditation. Gradually, unaccus- 
tomed quiet settles over the con- 
gregation. Solitary and yet alone 
in the presence of others, each man 
and woman contends with the un- 
paralleled situation. 

From ancient days sages and 
poets have known the uses of si- 
lence. “Be still and know that I 
am God,” chanted the Psalmist. 
“Brood upon beauty, till the grace 
of beauty Brings peace into 
the bitter place,” sang the poet. 
Or, “The soul selects her own so- 





Well-known author and Jewish his- 
torian, Mrs. Lebeson is a member of 
North Shore Congregation Israel, 


Glencoe, Ill. 


ciety, then shuts the door; On her 
divine majority obtrude no more.” 
Out of the deepest silence and in- 
comprehensible awe there have 
come the most valid moments of 
insight: “When I consider Thy 
heavens, the work of Thy fingers, 
the moon and the stars which Thou 
hast ordained. .. .” 

Solitary brooding has brought 
solace and understanding, order 
and serenity, revelation and _ illu- 
mination. “Live in yourself—there 
is a whole deep world of being in 
your soul...” said one poet. And 
“IT saw and heard, and knew at 
last, The How and Why of all 
things past,” sang another. 

Essentially my fantasy dealt with 
the American Jew, alert, intelli- 
gent, generous, dynamic, restless, 
purposeful, suddenly confronted 
with an unplanned and unsched- 
uled slice of eternity. For group 
prayer is unlike individual prayer. 
Familiar props, familiar sounds, 
words heard and spoken a thou- 
sand times soothe without chal- 
lenge, are recited without effort. 
But silence is an awesome thing, 
dredging “the instincts of the 
heart,” confronting the self as with 
a magic mirror which reveals all 
and hides nothing. 

Here was the protagonist I had 
come to know and love, the Amer- 
ican: Jew, asked to face himself as 
a Jew, to mull over his moral pre- 
cepts, to recall the men of moral 
grandeur who have made our his- 
tory sublime, to evoke moments in 
our Jewish heritage which have 
enriched all mankind, to relive 


the anguish or the triumph of our 
past. What, I asked myself, are 
the resources of the American 
Jew? What are his links with his 
ancient heritage, with his mar- 
tyrology? What is his portable 
heritage as a Jew? Is there a 
phrase, a thought, a knotty prob- 
lem that he can explore? Is there 
a Psalm he cherishes or a passage 
from the Prophets that he has 
made his own? What has he 
brought with him that needs no 
printed page, no outer prop, no 
swell of music, no sermon to ex- 
pound? One of our forgotten poets 
whose hymns we often sing in 
temple and synagogue, Penina 
Moise, wrote: 


Oh! grant me inward peace 
And pious resignation; 

Let all I may endure 
Render my spirit pure, 

And worthy of salvation. 


A century later Rabbi Liebman 
wrote of “Peace of Mind” as 
the highest goal. The past century 
has brought many achievements 
and triumphs to the American 
Jew, as well as many sorrows. But 
peace of mind has escaped him. 
Serenity has passed him by. 


Where Is the Still, Small 
V oice? 

The American Jewish commu- 
nity in city and suburb is charac- 
terized by a yielding attitude to 
its environment. Imitation, accul- 
turation, accommodation, adapta- 
tion are the agents of erosion wear- 
ing away the ancient rock of 
Judaism. In manner and _ habit, 
even in facial expression and 
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mannerism, the American Jew 
presents a fagade which is imita- 
tive. The tragedy is that in imita- 
tion there is no creativity. The 
clichés we live by, the best sellers 
we read, the plays we throng, the 
mass recreational and devotional 
orgies to which we are exposed, all 
are the enemies of self-realization. 
Self-discovery beckons, but we do 
not hear the still small voice. 

It is only when man knows and 
cherishes his past, identifies him- 
self with his enduring history, 
acknowledges himself openly and 
sincerely that he lives creatively. 
Does the American Jewish com- 
munity provide creative outlets? 
Is_ the 


known for his Biblical knowledge? 


average American Jew 
For his study of his background 
and history? No journey was ever 
more rewarding, nor so full of 
discoveries of significance than the 
one which leads us back into our 
Jewish past. That was always true. 
But today it is more starkly signif- 
icant than ever before. 

We in our time have witnessed 
the brutal liquidation of more than 
six million of our kinsmen. And 
among the slaughtered Jews of 
Europe were many who might 
have brought their gifts to us here 
in America. For American Jewry 
has again and again been re- 
plenished and restored through the 
leadership of its immigrant rabbis. 
scholars and sages. One need but 
recall Isaac Mayer Wise, Isaac 
Leeser, Solomon Schechter, Ber- 
Goldman, 
Stephen Wise, the Seligmans, the 
Warburgs, the brothers Straus, and 
countless others, who brought to 


nard Revel, Solomon 


these shores the wisdom and learn- 
ing and genius which have enriched 
us all. Now such replenishing is no 
more. Their gifts are forever lost. 
We are thrown back upon our- 
selves as the bereaved always are. 


How shall we cherish their mem- 
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How fulfill their 


dreams? How honor them? 


ory? unspent 


A Rich Heritage 


How rich is our past, and how 
little known today! Towering men 
of sublime stature have left us a 
living legacy. It is as if they had 
never lived. A hundred years ago, 
Rabbi Israel of Salant, “the Sal- 
anter,” founded the Musar Move- 
ment, based on meditation and 
fear of God and knowledge of 
Torah as “the soul’s wholesome 
nutriment.” For, he said, “Man is 
free in his imagination . . . as 
long as the breath of life is in us, 
mend our 


let us hasten’ to 


ways....” There is curative power 
in the Torah, wrote this great sage, 
urging his students to a life of 
meditation and prayer, to periodic 
intervals of silence, of reflection 
and spiritual regeneration. 
Perhaps the day will come when 
the American Jew will discover in 
that “slice of silence” the peace 
which has eluded him these three 
hundred years. Perhaps in dis- 
covering his past he will also dis- 
cover himself and in so doing find 
the inner strength, the genius, the 
creative power with which Jews 
once so abundantly enriched all of 


mankind. 





A Time to Speak by Jakob J. Petuchowski 


EW OF Us will want to disagree 
F with Mrs. Lebeson’s able piece 
in praise of silence, whether or not 
we regard “peace of mind” as the 
ultimate benefit which religion has 
to bestow. Mrs. Lebeson is in good 
company, too. In the Ethics of the 
Fathers, Rabbi Simeon ben Ga- 
maliel declared that he could not 
find anything better for a person 
than silence. Mrs. Lebeson’s sam- 
ples of “proof-texts,” both ancient 
and modern, could indeed be 
added ad infinitum. 

Nevertheless, Mrs. L. ceases to 
take her stand on the side of the 
angels when she chooses to ignore 
the sound judgment of the ancient 
preacher who said that there was 
“a time to keep silence, and a time 
to speak.” 

And not only a time, but also a 





Rabbi Petuchowski is assistant pro- 
fessor of Rabbinics at the Hebrew 


Union College-Jewish Institute of 
Religion. 


place! How appropriate for silent 
meditation are the moments when 
we can commune with God while 
we experience the beauties of Na- 
ture! How wonderful to cultivate 
the habit of meditating on the 
day’s activities, its blessings and 
its painful omissions, ere we 
plunge into the arms of Morpheus! 
How refreshing it is to enter the 
temple a few minutes before the 
beginning of services, and to sit 
there wrapped in thought about 
our goodly heritage! 

But when public worship has be- 
gun the picture changes. There 
may indeed be room for a few 
minutes of silent meditation before 
the choir sings, “May the words.” 
But, in 


must fulfill those functions which 


general, the synagogue 
tradition has assigned to it. It 
wants to voice the longings and the 
aspirations of Israel, and it wants 
to instruct. To achieve these aims 
the synagogue must rely on the 


spoken word. 








Perhaps it will not always have 
to remain thus. The Prophet Jere- 
miah looked forward to the day 
when it will no longer be necessary 
for “every man to teach his neigh- 
bor and every man his brother, 
saying: ‘Know the Lord’; for they 
shall all know Me, from the least 
of them unto the greatest of them.” 
But this prophecy presupposes 
that the teachings of God have al- 
ready been written on the tablets 
of the human heart. Mrs. L. herself 
makes it painfully clear that she 
knows that happy day has not yet 
arrived. 

And until it does, the synagogue 
must be a source of enlightenment. 
And the rabbi must provide it. He 
is the teacher of the twofold Torah: 
of the written one, contained in 
the annals of ancient revelations; 
and the spoken one, designed to 
make our lore live throughout the 
changing epochs of our history. In 
days of old, the synagogue was a 
house of study. That is why Re- 
form revived the sermon, the an- 
cient Jewish endeavor of making 
the words of the written Torah 
relevant to daily needs and prob- 


lems. 


Jews Aren’t Quakers 


Even the very soil was, accord- 
ing to Biblical legislation, entitled 
to a sabbatical. But when the rabbi 
refrains from preaching, when he 
feels the overworked wells of in- 
spiration to be in need of replen- 
ishment and rest, let him not 
present this state of affairs as a 
boon to his congregation, as a 
praiseworthy “slice of silence” de- 
signed for their exaltation. The ex- 
altation of the synagogue assumes 
different forms! 

And from the congregation’s 
point of view such a “slice of 
silence” may have some rather 
awkward results. We can see them 
clearly: a confused leafing through 
the prayer book, an uneasy shift- 
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ing in the pews, a disturbed look 
around the sanctuary. Why? Be- 
cause a Jewish congregation, un- 
like a Quaker meeting, is not used 
to this lack of activity. 

In her article and through her 
other fine writings, Mrs. L. proves 
herself to be-extraordinarily well 
informed. She has the factual in- 
formation which can serve as a 
basis for the kind of silent medita- 
tion she advocates. She knows and 
cherishes her past and _ identifies 
herself with the Jew’s enduring 
history. She can conjure up a 
Penina Moise and an Israel Sa- 
lanter. During her moments of 
silence she can draw on extensive 
knowledge. 

Alas, this is more, much more, 
than can be said for our average 
worshipper. His process of self- 
discovery cannot take its rise from 
materials contained in his own, as 
yet uninformed soul. Even a Jungt- 
an psychologist would not claim 
that a factual knowledge of Jewish 


history and lore is contained in 
the “collective unconscious” of 
Israel. The facts must be pro- 


pounded from the pulpit. 


A Different Prophecy 


We can appreciate Mrs. L.’s 
plea. We can sympathize with her. 
But we must shelve her suggestion 
as suitable only in an age of uni- 
versal religious knowledge. 

Meanwhile, those of us who 
have been ordained as_ teachers 
and interpreters of Torah have our 
work cut out for us by the current 
fulfilment of different 
prophecy, of the vision of Amos 
who foretold: “Behold, the days 
come, saith the Lord God, that I 
will send a famine in the land, not 


quite a 


a famine of bread, nor a thirst for 
water, but of hearing the words of 
the Lord.” 

And, incidentally, for one who 
ostensibly decries sermons, Mrs. 
L. has delivered herself of an ad- 
mirable one. 
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Worship Scene at Congregation Emanu-El, San Francisco 


Is silent meditation enough? 
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THREE APPROACHES 10 GOD 


HAT DOES THE Bible have to 
Ws about God? This is not 
an easy question to answer. and 
theologians as well as laymen have 
had trouble with it. 

That is because the Bible, as a 
compilation written in the course 
of over a thousand years, displays 
various approaches to God. Some 
of the references to divinity, such 
as God’s walking in the Garden of 
Eden, are primitive. Others, how- 
ever, like the reference to God as 
“the still small voice” within our- 
selves, are no less than sublime. 

Basically, the Bible contains three 
approaches to God: those of the 
priest, the prophet and the psalm- 
ist. Of the three, the approach of 
the priest is the oldest, and most 
limited. Its emphasis is on ritual 
acts, on costume and accoutre- 
ments, on externals. But the priest- 
ly form of worship is not the 
highest achievement in the Biblical 
development of religion. The ap- 
proach of the prophet and that of 
the psalmist represent a consider- 
able advance. 

That advance is part of the re- 
markable story of the development 
of religion itself. In early forms of 
religion, man, so dependent on his 
environment, first discerns divinity 
in things: in rocks and _ stones, 
trees and rivers. Each thing has its 
own spirit. If one wants to cut 





Rabbi Feinsilver is spiritual leader 
of Congregation Covenant of Peace, 
Easton, Pa. This article is adapted 
from a chapter from a forthcoming 
book, A Grasp of Life: the Quest for 
Religious Maturity. 
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down a tree, one must first ask 
forgiveness of the tree spirit. If 
one would safely cross a stream, 
one must first address himself to 
the river spirit. 


How the God Idea Grew 


But something happens in the 
growth of religion which is per- 
haps akin to what happens in the 
growth of the individual. There is 
movement from the concrete to the 
abstract and from the particular 
to the universal. A child knows 
what a toothache is before he un- 
derstands the concept of pain; he 
knows what an apple is before he 
understands the concept of fruit. 
So it is with the growth of religion. 

Even while the Temple stood, 
with all of its rich panoply of 
punctilious procedure, the prophets 
appeared upon the scene. Indeed, 
the Temple ritual was to continue 
for centuries after they made their 
appearance. Yet these spiritual 
giants of human history discovered 
and taught a different approach to 
These 


God in human relationships. 


religion. men discovered 

They felt that men were some- 
how divinely related to one an- 
other, that they were brothers, and 
must treat one another as such. 
The prophet Amos cried out, “Let 
justice well up as waters, and 
righteousness as a mighty stream.” 
Hosea spoke of love. And Isaiah 
envisioned a world at peace. They 
tried to translate the unity they 
discerned in the universe into the 
What was 


the sacrifice that God demanded? 


unity of mankind. 


Not burnt-offerings, declared the 
prophets, but “to clothe the naked, 
to feed the hungry, to care for the 
poor, the widow and the orphan.” 
Thus, they contributed to the ad- 
vance of religion, generally a lofty, 
ethical drive, which was either ab- 
sent or obscured until their time. 

The birds or beasts brought to 
the Temple for sacrifice were mi- 
nutely examined by the priests to 
determine whether they were dis- 
qualified by any blemish. Yet the 
character of the man who brought 
that sacrifice was not subjected to 
similar scrutiny. It was the proph- 
ets who exhorted men to examine 
their own hearts, and to act in ac- 
cordance with their inmost con- 
science. 

But even the prophet does not 
represent the peak of religious de- 
velopment in the pages of the Bible. 
While religion grew beyond rigid 
ritual to social awareness in the 
thunderings of the prophet, it 
achieved its highest inwardness in 
the anguished utterances of the 
psalmist. He recognized the unity 
and grandeur of the universe; in- 
deed, he described it magnificently. 
He recognized, too, the relatedness 
of the human family, and his own 
place in it. But he also looked 
within himself. 

He sought the meaning of his 
own existence, the meaning of his 
own discomfitures, his own tri- 
umphs, the goals of his own living. 
He recognized his faults and ex- 
pressed his penitence; he knew 
his weakness and sought God’s 


strength. The psalmist proclaimed 
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the relevance of God to the indi- 

vidual, and of the individual to 
God. “The Lord is my shepherd, I 
shall not want,” is his superb dec- 
laration of faith. “Like as a father 
hath pity upon his children, so 
doth the Lord have pity upon me,” 
is his statement of trust. He ex- 
presses man’s personal relatienship 
with the Infinite, his irrepressible 
urge for linkage with the Divine. 
“As the deer panteth after the 
water-brook, so doth my soul thirst 
for Thee.” 

Man longing for God! Here is 
religion stripped of all externals, 
completely personalized, and _in- 
wardized. The psalmist has done 
more than relate himself to his 
fellow man; he has done more than 
relate himself to nature. He has 





related himself to the very source 


of both. 


Form, Function and Faith 


The priest represents religion as 
Form, in terms of externals. The 
prophet represents religion as 
Function, in terms of brotherhood 
and peace. The psalmist represents 
religion as Faith, in terms of his 
discovery of God and God’s dis- 
covery of him. 

While the Faith of the psalmist 
might seem to be the highest 
achievement in religion, the Func- 
tion of religion in the world of 
men, as represented by the proph- 
et, and the Form of religion as rep- 
resented by the priest, are not 
really superseded, nor displaced. 


As we achieve religious maturity, 


we move from Form to Function 
to Faith and then move back again. 
For, having achieved Faith, we 
will want to give it Function in our 
social outlook and relationships; 
and we will want to give it Form 
in our mode of worship. 

The Faith we possess, once per- 
sonalized and inwardized, must 
still be socialized and humanized, 
must move outward to embrace 
mankind; it must yet be drama- 
tized and verbalized, through ritual 
and prayer. For Faith may be 
sterile and barren without Func- 
tion or Form. The challenge to the 
maturely religious is to give it such 
meaningful Function and Form as 
to render that Faith creative in our 


own lives and the lives of others. 





Ten Commandments for Teenagers 


First Commandment: I am a 
Teenager who is embarking on 
greater Freedom of Judgment 
and so must accept more re- 
sponsibility for basing my 
decisions on sound moral foun- 
dations and on a maturing re- 
lationship with my God. 
Second Commandment: 
Thou shalt not make a God of 
group approval, rather than 
maintain individual integrity. 
Third Commandment: Thou 
shalt not become vain and _place 
such things as physical beauty 
and popularity above more im- 
portant standards of individual 
worth, 

Fourth Commandment: Re- 
member that education is the 
privilege of free men, and that 
yours is the responsibility ‘to 
make the most of this opportu- 
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nity as your contribution to 
strengthening democracy. 
Fifth Commandment: Re- 
spect your father and your 
mother and share with them 
your problems and your desire 
for guidance, rather than for 
authoritarian control, in mak- 
ing your decisions. 

Sixth Commandment: Thou 
shalt not tell “white lies”; they 
are only crutches and are an 
easy way to avoid the reality 
of truth. 

Seventh Commandment: 
Thou shalt not tell or listen to 
“off-color” stories; boy-girl re- 
should be 


tained on a high level to achieve 


lationships main- 


the greatest happiness from 
them. 

Eighth Commandment: Thou 
shalt not cheat others by giving 





or receiving information on ex- 
aminations; thou shalt not cheat 
thyself by accepting minimum 
requirements as a maximum 
goal. 

Ninth Commandment: Thou 
shalt not defame another’s char- 
acter through gossip; nor shalt 
thou judge thy fellow man on 
the basis of racial, national, or 
religious heritage, but rather on 
the worth of the individual. 
Tenth Commandment: Thou 
shalt not envy; each of us has 
blessings that we 
should count our own, rather 


sO many 


than wish for material posses- 
sions of others. 





Rabbi Falk, of Congregation 
Anshe Chesed, Erie, Pa., delivered 
the above on a “Message of Is- 
rael” broadcast. Comments are 
welcome. 
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HARRY A. COOPER (left), member of the UAHC executive board, hands Dr. Eisendrath, 


UAHC president, a check for $1,000 which Temple Israel, of South Orange, N. J., raised 


as material aid for “moral issues’’ championed by the Union. 


Special Gift Aids UVAHC ‘Moral Stands’ 


I’ ADMIRATION of the “courageous 
stands” which Rabbi Maurice 
N. Eisendrath, president of the 
Union of American Hebrew Con- 
gregations, has taken on the ques- 
tions of racial desegregation and 
support for Israel, members of 
Temple Israel, South Orange, N. J., 
have given him a discretionary 
fund to further aid the causes he 
has championed. 

The presentation of a check for 
$1,000 to Dr. Eisendrath was made 
at a meeting of the national execu- 
tive board of the UAHC by Harry 
A. Cooper, a member of the board 
and a leader of the New Jersey 
congregation. President of the con- 
gregation is Samuel A. Gartenlaub. 

Praised for the manner in which 
he has voiced the moral implica- 
tions of the struggles in the Ameri- 
can South and the Middle East, Dr. 
Eisendrath replied that he was 


“simply carrying out the mandate 
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of the Union’s members who have 
repeatedly adopted resolutions on 
behalf of equality in the United 
States and democracy in the Mid- 
dle East.” 

A letter sent to Combined Cam- 
paign by Temple Israel leaders ex- 
plains why they agreed to give ma- 
terial backing to the spiritual posi- 
tion of the UAHC president. The 
letter in part, follows: 

“Several months ago a few men 
in our congregation were discuss- 
ing the activities of the UAHC 
with our spiritual leader, Rabbi 
Herbert Weiner. We agreed that 
we were proud of this great na- 
tional religious body and its presi- 
dent, Dr. Eisendrath. We were 
particularly of the 
courageous stand taken by Dr. Ei- 
sendrath and the Union on matters 
Israel 


appreciative 


like American support of 
and the Supreme Court decision on 
segregation. Therefore, with the 


unanimous approval of the Board 


of Trustees of our Temple we ad- 
dressed a letter to a few people in 
our congregation and included the 
following paragraph: 

“*The Union of American He- 
brew Congregations, under the 
leadership of its president, Dr. Ei- 
sendrath, has courageously sup- 
ported the Supreme Court decision 
on segregation. You and we are 
proud, we know, of these forth- 
Usually the 


ones who are against are very ar- 


right positions. 


ticulate, while we who support the 
attitudes of the Union say little. A 
group of us have decided, there- 
fore, to combine our support of 
the Union and the College-Institute 
with a special contribution and a 
statement affirming our pride in 
the stand which the Union and Dr. 
Eisendrath have taken on _ these 
great moral issues of our day. We 
believe that a contribution offered 
in this manner will inspire other 
temples to do likewise and strength- 
en those in the Union who are tak- 
ing these positions.’ 

“You will be pleased to know 


that our quiet. little campaign 
raised over $3,500. We have 


agreed that $1.000 of this sum 
would be offered to the Union as a 
fund to be used at the discretion of 
Dr. Eisendrath in behalf of the 
causes mentioned above. 

“We call your attention to the 
fact that this contribution comes 
from a young congregation whose 
annual donation to the Combined 
Campaign has been the highest per 
capita in the state of New Jersey. 
It represents a voluntary offering 
over and beyond our annual con- 
tribution. It is offered in the hope 
that other temples, as proud of the 
Union as we are, may be moved to 
similar acts.” 

The communication was signed 
by Mr. Cooper, Oscar Kosh, a 
Combined Campaign General Com- 
mittee member, Nathan L. Good- 
man, and Stanley Slutsker. 


















by Harry Simonhoff 


HE FIRST REFORM of Judaism 
T in America occurred as far 
back as 1824 in Charleston, South 
Carolina. The effort began among 
a group of laymen at a time when 
the synagogue had no rabbi. The 
leader of the movement was Isaac 
Harby, a school teacher and play- 
wright. 

Isaac Harby, a third generation 
American, was born in Charleston. 
His grandfather, a jeweler to the 
Sultan of Morocco, left quite sud- 
denly to escape the consequences 
of a palace intrigue. His son 
reached Charleston in 1781 and 
married Rebecca Moses, whose 
father had contributed money and 
supplies quite generously to win- 
ning the war for liberty. Their son, 
Isaac, displayed literary talents at 
seventeen, when he produced a 
tragedy in five acts, and one of his 
was selected 
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later plays, “Alberti, 
to entertain President Monroe on 
his visit to Charleston. 

Isaac Harby opened a private 
school for the sons of rich planters. 
He did quite well, but could not 
relinquish the pen. Consequently, 





A Miami, Florida attorney, Mr. 
Simonhoff is the author of a travel 
book entitled Under Strange Skies 
and a tercentenary series of articles 
which was published in book form, 
Jewish Notables in America, 1776- 
1865. 
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Isaac Harby 


he acquired a newspaper which he 
later named The Southern Patriot. 

His journalism attracted atten- 
tion for fearlessness in contro- 
versial issues, for its patriotism 
and grasp of public affairs and for 


his brilliant satire. 


The Community 


In early nineteenth-century 
America, the Jewish community of 
Charleston ranked first in size and 
distinction. For a century inmi- 
grants had been straggling in from 
England and Holland, Germany 
and Poland, from France and the 
Caribbean perimeter. They found 
a greater tolerance in South Caro- 
lina than in most of the other 
colonies. They prospered and their 
contributions to the Revolution in 
soldiers, money, and patriotic serv- 
ice raised their status and self- 
esteem. 

The immigrant generation passed 
away, and the Napoleonic wars 
halted the influx of newcomers. 
The native-born were no longer 
harassed by the insecurity which 
drove their elders to subordinate 
all interests to money-making. They 
longed for the respect of the en- 
vironment and felt sensitive about 
the reproach that Jews were only 
money grubbers. Instead of enter- 
ing business they sought education 
as a means of livelihood. 

Charleston was in the midst of 
its golden age. A century of planta- 
tion agriculture worked by slaves 
had bred a landed aristocracy of 


wealth and leisure. They cultivated 
courtly manners and gracious liv- 
ing, taste and refinement. They 
boasted of a theater and library, 
and enjoyed horse races and cock 
fights, suppers and cotillions. 


The Environment 


The environment exercised a 
strong influence upon the inte- 
grated Jews, especially those of 
Portuguese stock; They adopted 
the mores of the upper class, with 
whom they had contacts in busi- 
ness, politics, and the professions, 
and some had friendships in the 


Although _ they 


yearned for acceptance in this 


literary circle. 


society, they were unwilling to 
sacrifice their religion. They were 
anxious to uphold the honor and 
dignity of Judaism and eager to 
make it comprehensible and attrac- 
tive. In the words of Isaac Harby 
they aimed at “order and decency 
in worship, harmony and beauty 
in chanting, the inculcation of 
morality and charitable sentiment 
upon individuals, and the promo- 
tion of piety towards the Deity.” 


Reform 


Drafted by Isaac Harby and 
Abraham Moise, a memorial bear- 
ing forty-seven signatures was pre- 
sented to the officers of Beth Elo- 
him Congregation. The document 
requested shortening the service, 
the use of English in important 
parts of the ritual, and a regular 
Sabbath discourse that would inter- 
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pret the ancestral faith. The peti- 
tion was tabled without discussion, 
the adjunta or board, disdaining 
even to reply. There was nothing 
left to do but organize the first 
“Reformed Society of Israelites” 
on the American continent. 

It must be remembered that for 
centuries the authority vested in 
the Synagogue did not tolerate the 
infraction of its rigid discipline. 
A rebel would, immediately feel 
social pressure, the denial of re- 
ligious privileges, the scorn of 
community leadership. The haughty 
S’fardim refused to brook changes 
in the orthodoxy that served the 
Golden Age of Spanish Jewry, 
and for which their ancestors suf- 
fered martyrdom at the stake. 

A new prayer book used by the 
Reformers confirmed the fears of 
the Orthodox. Harby’s knowledge 
of the reforms in Germany caused, 
perhaps, the deletion of references 
to a personal Messiah, a return to 
Zion, reference to the rising of the 
dead, and to the revival of sacri- 
fices in the restored Temple. The 
intention of breaking away from 
the authority of the Talmud be- 
came quite apparent. 


Controversy 

The breach widened. A growing 
bitterness prevented reconciliation, 
and the Reformers experienced the 
stings of hostility. Isaac Harby 
found it difficult, perhaps impossi- 
ble, to make a living for the 
support of his nine motherless chil- 
dren. Animosity probably hastened 
his decision to leave Charleston for 
New York and start life again at 
forty. There he opened a school, 
and wrote excellent articles for 
the New York newspaper until his 
death in 1828. 

To the Reformers in Charleston, 
the loss of Isaac Harby proved up- 
setting. The group held together 


for several years and even gathered 
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donations for building a temple. 
But the inspiring force was no 
longer alive. There was no lack of 
intelligence, character, or educa- 
tion among them, yet spiritual di- 
rection was missing. In 1833 a rec- 
onciliation was effected on the 
terms of the Orthodox, and the 
synagogue welcomed back its dis- 
senting members. Apparently, the 
breach was healed. Yet the spirit 
of reform continued to seethe be- 
Within 


the Reformers captured Beth Elo- 


neath surface. a decade, 
him, and this time the Orthodox 
seceded. Controversies lasted an- 
other decade, but Reform became 
permanently entrenched in the 


citade] of S’fardic Orthodoxy. 


Harby’s Place 


While it cannot be claimed that 
Isaac Harby inaugurated the Re- 
the United 
nevertheless, its 


movement in 
States, he 
pioneer and the forerunner of 


Isaac M. Wise, Max Lilienthal and 


form 


was, 


David Einhorn, his masters in 
Jewish learning. His movement 
may have not spread beyond 


Charleston, yet the fact remains 
that Beth Elohim was the first Re- 
form temple in the Western Hemi- 
sphere. Its presence served as an 
example and influence to the 
others that sprang up in Balti- 


Philatelphia, New York, 


and Cincinnati. 


more, 


Isaac Harby’s niche in history 
is due to his initiation of Reform 
in American Judaism. Yet it must 
not be overlooked that he also de- 
serves a place in American letters. 
As a critic he ranks higher than 
journalist or playwright. He would 
probably have made a lasting con- 
tribution to American literature 
had he lived longer. He was a man 
at home with the writings of both 
Homer and Sir Walter Scott. His 
varied critical observations covered 
Shakespeare, the drama, the dis- 
covery of printing, value of the 
university education, 
acting. The 
Times once called Harby the finest 
America. The 


Virror, the 


classics in 
actors and London 
dramatic critic in 
New York 

» 


literary paper in 1828, 


leading 
declared 
editorially: “The death of this ac- 
complished scholar and able writer 
has awakened great and merited 
regret in the circle of his friends 
and admirers. Possessing vast ac- 
quirements in classical learning, 
endowed with a chaste and refined 
sensibility and gifted with a lively 
and active imagination, he was 
highly successful in his literary 
pursuits. As a critic he was con- 
sidered unrivaled in this country.” 
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Pity the Poor Bar Mitzvah Boy 


ib THIS MAGAZINE a rabbi last 
month gave you a lot of in- 
formation about Bar Mitzvah. 

The only thing he didn’t reveal 
was the way the entire matter 
looked to the Bar Mitzvah boy. 

I was Bar Mitzvah last year by 
Dr. Floyd Fierman, the rabbi of 
our temple in El Paso. If you had 
asked me then how I felt, I might 
have answered, “Don’t ask.” 

In many ways the whole process 
was an ordeal. For example, I 
think of the many times this scene 
took place: The phone would ring 
and a voice would say, “Hey, 
there’s a real nifty movie at the 
Plaza. All the gang’s going. Wanna 
come?” 

And | would say, “I'd like to, 
but I can’t. Gotta study my Haf- 
toro.” 

Then there is the Biblical pas- 
sage | had to read. As I recall it, it 
seemed only vaguely related to life 
around me. The rabbi did make it 
sound important, but it was quite 
a strain. 

At my Bar Mitzvah I was ex- 
pected to chant the blessings. Since 
I am one of El Paso’s leading 
monotones, this was a most labori- 
ous task. 

I haven’t said anything about 
my speech. It was a lovely thing. 
I enjoyed it each time I practiced 
it, and | practiced it hundreds of 
times, until it became a very me- 
chanical routine. 

I’ve told you about the movies 
I missed. Have I said anything 





Young Mr. Kratzer is the talented 
grandson of Elias Krupp, one of the 
leaders of Temple Mt. Sinai, El 
Paso, Texas. 
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of football 


games | didn’t play because I had 


about the number 
to study? Well, it was quite a 
number! 

I can still remember the night 
before the big event. It was a 
sleepless one, full of dreams in 
which I brought humiliation and 
disgrace to the family, 

Then the hours before the serv- 
ice! Of course, there was some 
consolation as the gifts began to 
pile up. But even this joy was 
cushioned by the reminder that 
every one of them had to be ac- 
knowledged with a genial little 
message of thanks. 

The day was complicated also 
by the arrival of relatives. They 
were a massive blur. They swarmed 
about me like wandering dream- 
ers. From New York and Chicago, 
from Albany and Honolulu. they 
were there, this assembly of kin- 
folk! They all belonged to me, but 
some were as remote as my tenth 
cousin’s mother-in-law’s sister. 

As zero hour approached, | had 
butterflies in my stomach and a 
handkerchief damp with perspira- 
tion. I arrived at the temple and 
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| | My thoughts are in a haze 
To learn what He intends. ... 
We've all-important days— 
And days of odds and ends. 


1 Bet He Has a Blueprint 


BY ELAINE ToBy KAPLAN 


went on to the altar. I stared at the 
long rows of empty seats wishing 
the temple would remain vacant. 
But as I sat there, I began to feel 
calmer. The silent and reverent 
mood of the sanctuary helped to 
soothe my trembling nerves. 

People began to arrive; soon 
they seemed to be coming in 
packs, 

And now the ceremony starts. 
Before I know it I am chanting the 
blessings. I look at my parents and 
see their eyes, bathed in tears of 
joy. My grandfather is looking up 
at me, and he seems to be sitting on 
Cloud A. Everything goes smooth- 
ly. My speech takes on fresh mean- 
ing. The rabbi talks to me in words 
that are very moving. 

Suddenly, it flashes on me. It 
was worth surrendering the games 
and the shows! I get a glimpse of 
a group of people operating at 
their very best. And so am I. The 
butterflies leave my insides, and a 
new feeling is there instead: a nice 
warm feeling. 

No, no, do not have pity on the 
Bar Mitzvah boy, for he is the 
luckiest person in the world! 








Perhaps the Builder lent 
Important days as stone... 
The little days cement 

The whole—and give it tone. 
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Why | Joined a Reform Temple: 


A Suburbanite Writes His Brother 


Dear Joe: 

It is almost two months now 
since we moved to Sunrise Heights, 
and every day has been exciting 
for Martha and the kids and for 
me, too. Of course, the work at 
the plant keeps me on the jump, 
and we're still fixing up the house. 
That’s why it has taken me so long 
to answer your letter and the ques- 
tion you asked: why did you join 
a Reform temple? 

To give you the answer, I have 
to tell you the story of how our 
temple was begun about five years 
ago by the “old settlers” who were 
the first to arrive here. 

When the first twenty-five fami- 
lies reached here, they got together 
in their living rooms and started 
talking ‘synagogue. Everyone was 
agreed on having a synagogue 
even though most of them had had 
little connection with temple life 
before, except for vaguely remem- 
bered Bar Mitzvahs and visits to 
their parents’ shuls on the holi- 
days. But here in the suburbs they 
were determined to have a con- 
gregation of their own. 

But what kind of a congregation 
should it be? Orthodoxy was ruled 





Few people have had more ex- 
perience in the forming of new con- 
gregations than Rabbi Davis, director 
of the Union’s New York Federation 
of Reform Synagogues. He has been 
instrumental in the creation of dozens 
of new religious groups, and in this 
letter he creates a composite of the 
many reactions shared with him by 
those who have engaged in these 
examples of American religious 
pioneering. 
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by Daniel L. Davis 


out for the accent was on mo- 
dernity. Besides, as someone said, 
how would it look to drive up to 
an Orthodox synagogue on Friday 
night? And in the suburbs you 
have to drive. 


Reform or Conservative? 


Then, the fireworks began be- 
tween those who wanted to go Re- 
form and those who argued for 
Conservatism. I wish I had been 
in Sunrise then. They had meet- 
ings almost every night, and were 
they hot! There were arguments 
everywhere about prayer books 
and yarmelkes, kashrus and holi- 
days, Hebrew for the kids and 
music at services. Things remained 
at a standstill, and all the time new 
families were moving in and ask- 


. ‘tw? ° 99 
ing, “Where is the synagogue?” 





Before long there wasn’t a living 
room that could accommodate the 
meetings. So they moved to the 
town Fire Hall. One night they in- 
vited a Conservative rabbi to talk 
to them, and many of them were 
convinced that Conservatism was 
the ideal middle-of-the-road to fol- 
low. Next they had a Reform rabbi 
come and they peppered him with 
questions until after midnight, and 
a half-dozen fellows drove him to 
the station just to ask him a few 


more questions. 


Out of the questions they began 
to discover that Judaism had a 
meaning that was deeper than cere- 
monies, that prayer and God and 
social responsibility and _ study 
were values that a Jew ought to be 
concerned about, that “hats on” 
and “hats off” was not as im- 
portant as a course of study for 
the kids that would make sense 
and make them good Jews. 

Gradually, most of them came 
to feel that the real “middle-of-the- 
road” is Reform, because in a Re- 
form congregation certain varia- 
tions in practice (which are sec- 
ondary) do not clash with ad- 
herence to principles (which are 
primary). In a traditionalist set- 
up, however. both adults and chil- 
dren would be taught certain 
premises which would be disre- 
garded at home. This would have 
resulted in a situation where the 
members would have been forced 
by circumstances to pay no atten- 
tion to some of the things stressed 
by their rabbis. That way, as one 


of the men said, lies schizophrenia. 


A Decision Is Reached 


Well, the day of decision ar- 
rived. About 150 Sunrisers filled 
the Fire Hall. Motions were made 
and amended fast and furiously, 
and at times everyone spoke at 
once. Finally, a series of motions 
were adopted. First, there would be 
a synagogue, Temple Sinai by 
name. Secondly, it would be Re- 
Thirdly, 


would be alien to its program. 


form. nothing Jewish 


When we came to Sunrise. a 


committee called on us from 
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Temple Sinai. They brought Mar- 
tha a potted plant and also a little 
folder with the Friday night bless- 
ings. They invited us to join them 
at services on Friday evening. And 


we did. 


We Attend Services 


It was the first night that Mar- 
tha and I were out together since 
we moved to Sunrise. The Temple 
Sinai ladies provided Martha with 
a list of baby sitters. It wasn’t easy 
to get one on Friday night. But 
it was worth the trouble. The serv- 
ices were fine. They used a prayer 
book I could follow with ease. 
They had a choir of their own 
members and they made a joyful 
sounding noise. It wasn’t hard to 
join with them, since everybody 
did, when we came to the Sh’ma 
and other places in the prayer 
book. The rabbi had a good ser- 
mon. It made sense, although quite 
a few of the people gathered in 
groups afterwards, and some didn’t 
altogether agree with him. This 
didn’t bother the rabbi. We had a 
Social Hour afterwards and met a 
lot of people, two of our next door 
neighbors, do 
think, Bill Corwin whom we knew 
at Cornell. He married that Hertz- 
too 


and, whom you 


berg girl and he’s “religious” 
now, so he told me. In fact he’s 
editor of the Temple Bulletin. We 
see Bill and Susan fairly often at 
temple now and we really enjoy 


being with them. 


We Join the Temple 
But back to the rabbi—at the 


Social Hour, after tea and cakes 
(all homemade and very good, 
too), the rabbi starts a discussion 


and invites questions, and does 
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he get them! The sessions are 
really lively and that first night 
Martha and I came home just “full 
of Shabos.” When the membership 
chairman called we just had to say, 
“Send us an application card.” 

I can’t say we lived happily ever 
afterwards, but like 
Temple Sinai Reform Judaism. 
Bob and Carol go to the religious 


so far we 


school, and believe it or not, Mar- 
tha lights the Sabbath candles and 
I have to make Kiddush and bless 
the kids or they'll think something 
is wrong. It felt funny at first, but 
I must admit that I like it now. It 
does something to you to know 


it’s Shabos. Once a week I have 


to get home early. The kids are all 
dressed and polished like red 


apples. We all go to temple to- 
gether for family night. 


And We Like It 


And I even written 
about our Study Circle and the 
Parents’ Workshops or Martha’s 
Hebrew course. And they are try- 


haven’t 


ing to me on the Building 


Committee. I joined the Reform 


get 


temple because I like it, I can un- 
derstand it, it satisfies a real need 
and | find it better to work at 
being a Jew than to take it for 
granted. 


Love to Ethel and the kids, 
Your BROTHER 


[s uin/e 
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IN THE PUBLICATION, Adult Jewish 
Leadership, the late Rabbi Michael 
Alper, told about the toastmaster’s 
introduction of a banquet speaker 
who had insisted that he be called 
upon: “I want to introduce a man 
who has to say something .. . I 
mean, who has something to say.” 
He also told about the headline 
which reported a rabbi’s address 
on education: “Rabbi's Talk 
Shows Need of Education.” 
WHEN A CHRISTIAN friend asked 
Billy Rothschild whether his fa- 
ther, an Atlanta rabbi, could make 
him Jewish, Billy said yes. “Could 
I go back to being a Christian 
again if I wanted?” asked the 
friend. 

“T guess so,” said seven-year-old 
Billy, “but I don’t think they like 
this going back and forth busi- 


ness.” 





Plan now to join thousands of 
temple delegates at the UAHC 
Convention in Toronto, April 


28-May 2. 
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National Reform Leadership Calls for Top 


Priority in 1956-57 to Combined Campaign 


STIRRING CALL to the 536 

Union-affiliated congregations 
to give priority in fund-raising to 
the 1956-57 Combined Campaign 
for American Reform Judaism in 
order to enable the Union and the 
College-Institute to meet the grow- 
ing needs stemming from the mass 
return to religion was unanimous- 
ly adopted at Reform Judaism’s 
first National Leadership Mobiliza- 
tion. 

This resolution, which urged 
Reform congregations to “raise 
substantially the levels of congre- 
gational assessments and individual 
giving to the Combined Campaign 
to assure attainment of the mini- 
mum of $2,548.78 


meet this historic challenge,” was 


needed _ to 


made doubly significant because it 
marked the first concerted action 
by all major groups within the 
Reform movement. 

Represented at the Leadership 
Mobilization were members of the 
executive board of the Union of 
American Hebrew Congregations 
and the board of governors of the 
Hebrew Union College-Jewish In- 
stitute of Religion, and representa- 
tives of the Central Conference of 
American Rabbis, National Federa- 
tions of Temple Brotherhoods, 
Temple Sisterhoods, Temple Youth, 
and the National Association of 
Temple Secretaries. 

The keynote of the evening was 
sounded by A. B. Polinsky, of 
Duluth, Minn., General Chairman 
of the Combined Campaign, who 
told the meeting that “many thou- 
sands of American Jews want to 
affiliate with Reform Judaism.” Mr. 
Polinsky added that scores of new 
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congregations could be established 
within the year if adequate funds 
were available. 

The same theme was echoed by 
Marvin J. Silberman, of New York, 
Associate General Chairman of 
the Combined Campaign, who 
served as toastmaster, 

N. Eisendrath, 


Union president, warned that “no 


Dr. Maurice 


religious organization can become 
smug merely because its member- 


ship is larger than previously.” He 


DR. MAURICE N. EISENDRATH, UAHC 


president, warned against “smugness.” 


DR. NELSON GLUECK, HUC-JIR president, 
called Reform’s growth a “hunger for faith.” 





added that “greater attendance at 
a synagogue is merely a challenge 
to use that additional strength for 
the enrichment of society.” 

Dr. Nelson Glueck, HUC-JIR 
president, interpreted the Ameri- 
can-Jewish community’s unparal- 
leled acceptance of the principles 
of Reform Judaism as a “hunger 
for faith 


faith—germane to our times and 


for dynamic, rational 


anchored to the ancient Jewish 
tradition.” 
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A. B. POLINSKY, Combined Campaign Gen- 


eral Chairman, sounded the keynote. 





MARVIN J. SILBERMAN, Associate General 


Chairman, was toastmaster for the evening. 
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BOOKS 


THE Stitt Smat Voice. By Rabbi 
William B. Silverman. Behrman 
House. $2.75. 


A splendid volume on Jewish ethics 
in which the rabbi of Nashville’s Re- 
form congregation guides the teen- 
age reader through the valleys of 
Jewish lore and upward to a prom- 
ontory of understanding where a 
better view of Judaism and its vital 
role in character formation and the 
improvement of the moral quality of 
society is vividly glimpsed. 








JUST PUBLISHED 


THE FIRST 
CHANUKAH STORY AND 


RECORD BOOK 
by Charles E. Bloch 


A delightful, illustrated story 
book about the festival con- 
taining two recordings of 
blessings and songs inserted 
in the book. 


Price: $2.95 
Bloch Publishing Co. 


31 West 31 Street 
New York 1, New York 


America’s Headquarters for 


All Jewish Books 

















BOOK PUBLICATION 


is a complex process involving many 
skills, imagination, understanding. If you 
have a manuscript—religious or general— 
write to us or send it directly. There is no 
obligation on your part, and you will 
have prompt attention by cooperative 
publishers who know their business. 


THE AMERICAN PRESS 


ATTEN.: MR. YERGER 
489 Fifth Avenue New York 17, N. Y. 

















THE BOOK THAT 
IS STIRRING THE 
ENTIRE RELIGIOUS 
COMMUNITY! 














JUSTICE Hes 
AND _ -seorscanon. 
JUDAISM 


JUVENILE DELINQUENCY 
PEACE 

CIVIL LIBERTIES 
RELIGIOUS LIBERTY 
HOUSING 

EDUCATION 


“JUSTICE AND JUDAISM is an exciting account of the relationship between 
Judaism and the issues of our time. Americans of every faith will gain insight 
from it, not only on Judaism but also on America.” —MAX LERNER 


“ ‘Must’ reading . . . a highly lucid and most readable book which takes up the 
practice of Judaism as it relates to typical problems that confront us. A 


necessary handbook for anyone active in the synagogue . . . could easily be 
accepted as a guide to Reform Judaism.” —MEYER LEVIN 
“. . . @ long overdue and excellent text which should serve both as a basis of 


adult study and social action on the part of those affiliated with the synagogue.” 
—DR. MORDECAI M. KAPLAN 


“JUSTICE AND JUDAISM is interesting as well as valuable. | enjoyed reading 
it and recognized its authority as a work of scholarship. In the extensive 
literature of religion and the social question, this book will take high rank and 
will be widely read.” —REV. JOHN HAYNES HOLMES 
The Community Church, New York, New York 


“Warm congratulations upon the excellence of JUSTICE AND JUDAISM. | have 
read it with glowing admiration. Its wise choice of topics, the charm and 
lucidity of its style, the skill of its arrangement, and its abundance of vital, 
useful information evoke my hearty applause. . . . A volume of outstanding 
merit that | hope will be widely read, used, and appreciated.” 

—DR. ABRAHAM CRONBACH 


“Every page throbs with social passion. . . . Through the book courses a strong 
current of righteous concern which penetrates every social problem with which 
the authors deal . . . a valuable contribution to the current literature of social 
action . . . stimulating and helpful reading for Christians concerned with 
American social issues.” —REV. RAY GIBBONS, Director, 
Council for Social Action, Congregational Christian Churches 


AN IDEAL BOOK FOR: 


e Social Action Groups 

e Adult Education Programs 

e Text for post-Confirmation classes 

e A gift for anyone 

e Institutes on Judaism 

$3.50 





Order from your bookseller or 
UNION OF AMERICAN HEBREW CONGREGATIONS 
838 Fifth Avenue, New York 21, New York 
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Men's Club Program Binds 
Members to Temple Life 


by GEORGE B. LUSK 
President, Men’s Council of the Jewish Community Center, 


White Plains, N. Y. 


: on Is AN EXCITING YEAR for 
our men’s council, a year of 
change, of growth, of innovation; 
a year of expansion of program, 
diversification of activity, intensi- 
fication of service; a year in which 
we participate in the dedication of 
our completed temple, and, from 
that milestone in the life of our 
congregation, continue with new 
enthusiasm in furthering the work 
of the synagogue. 

Were we to attempt to define in 
one word much of the activity of 
men’s council, that word would be 


education. 


Sunday Breakfasts 


Council inaugurates this year, as 
building progress permits our un- 
restricted use of the temple annex, 
a “Stay-at-Temple-Sunday-Morn- 
ing” program, sub-titled “Learn- 
While-You-Wait.” 

This is a three-part program. 
The traditional men’s 
council breakfasts will continue to 
bring speakers, usually members 
of the congregation, who are lead- 


ers in their fields. They will speak 


monthly 
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on subjects of general interest. At 
the October breakfast, the talk was 
on current government anti-trust 
suits. The November breakfast fea- 
tured a discussion of the peaceful 


use of atomic energy. 


Cultural Program 

Weekly study groups include 
Bible study classes conducted by 
the rabbis and informal discus- 
sions on current Jewish affairs, 
sessions in Jewish history, litera- 
ture, music, and other fields in 
which members express interest. 

The “Center offers 
worth while religious, educational, 


. ” 
Cinema 


and cultural film programs weekly. 
By liberal definition, we extend 
education to include our long-suc- 
cessful program of dancing classes 
under professional tutelage. This 
year, we initiated a course in water 
color painting. Other groups will 
get instructions in such hobbies as 
art appreciation, photography, 
chess, golf, hi-fi, and gardening. 
One of our council’s major ac- 
tivities, its support of the Jewish 
Chautauqua Society, is indeed a 


This article describes a_ temple 
brotherhood program which was 
worked out after a Long Range Plan- 
ning Committee studied the brother- 
hood’s objectives and recommended 
means of fulfilling them. Brother- 
hoods may obtain copies of the de- 
tailed survey report from NFTB on 
request. 





program of education. Here we 
reach out and share with other 


temple brotherhoods throughout 
America sponsorship of Chau- 


tauqua’s work. JCS quietly and 


efficiently, destroys the feeding 
grounds of anti-Semitism by dis- 
seminating authentic knowledge 
about Jews among people who 
some day will be leaders of Ameri- 


can thought. 


Service to Temple 


This year, our men’s council has 
undertaken another activity of edu- 
cation and service to the temple in 
helping to integrate new members 
into the life of our congregation. 
We have invited every new male 
member of the congregation to a 
Sunday breakfast to meet other 
members and our temple and coun- 
cil officials. 

Council aids the program of ed- 
ucation of the Religious School in 
several ways. First and foremost, 
a Traffic Squad guards the safe ar- 
rival and departure of a thousand 
children every Sunday morning, 
fair weather or foul. At Sukos, it 


is the council’s pleasant duty to 








build the Suko for the school chil- 
dren. Last year, we established the 
Bernard Williams Cohen Memorial 
Scholarship to send students to 
summer youth conclaves under na- 
tional Reform auspices. 

Two additional innovations in 
council-sponsored education: (1) 
Next spring we plan a weekend in- 
stitute, away from the community, 
devoted to a program of Jewish 
inspiration and learning under 
guidance of spiritual] and lay lead- 
ers. (2) This fall we started a 
luncheon club, an innovation in 
fellowship as well as education. 


Social Activities 


Council’s social activities are 


These 


bridge tournaments, participation 


many. include monthly 
in the temple dedication festivities 
and a gala New Year’s Eve cele- 
bration. Our annual man-of-the- 
year award meeting will have as 
features cocktails, roast beef din- 
ner, musical entertainment and a 
well-known speaker, all free to 
council members. 

Council arranges ushers at wor- 
ship services, joins with the wom- 
en’s guild in sponsoring the choral 
group, presents a gift to every Bar 
Mitzvah boy and in countless other 
ways serves as a working arm of 
the congregation. The measure of 
Council’s effectiveness, however, 
and its true function, more than 
the scope and diversity of its ac- 
tivities, is in the extent to which 
it relates the men to the life of the 
congregation, 





WILLIAM ATTWOOD is a distin- 
guished reporter, editor and author. 
His article on “The Position of the 
Jews in the United States Today” re- 
ceived national acclaim when it was 
published in LOOK last year. As a 
speaker for the NFTB Lecture Bu- 
reau, telling how the article came to 
be written and reactions to it, he has 
attracted some of the largest brother- 
hood audiences. 
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If I Were a Jew 


by WILLIAM ATTWOOD 
National Affairs Editor, LOOK Magazine 


HE PROBLEM of anti-Semitism 
: ps America is not just a Jewish 
problem—it’s a problem for all of 
us who are hurt and offended by 
this manifestation of prejudice, 
cruelty and ignorance in our midst. 
Eradicating it is a job for all of us, 
both Jews and Christians, and it’s 
a job for individuals as well as for 
organizations. 

Non-Jews can do a great deal by 
making anti-Semites feel ashamed, 
by helping their Jewish and non- 
Jewish friends get acquainted and 
by refusing to acquiesce in the 
forms of social discrimination that 
still exist. But Jews, too, can help 
as individuals. 

I have been asked what I would 
do if I were a Jew to hasten the 
day when the sickness of anti- 
Semitism will be just a memory in 
America. It’s a hard question, be- 
cause it involves some self-projec- 
tion. But at the risk of sounding 
presumptuous, here is my answer. 
If I were a Jew — 

I would be less sensitive about 
it. Many of my Jewish friends are 
under the impression they are sur- 
rounded by hostile Gentile neigh- 
bors. This is not so. But when a 
man is hyper-sensitive to preju- 
dice, he imagines it, he almost 
looks for it. And he sometimes be- 
haves in such a way as to encour- 
age prejudice where it did not 
exist. 

I would stand up to anti-Sem- 
itism wherever | ran into it. I 
would never wince or withdraw 
when a man displays prejudice in 
my presence. I would talk back to 
him, not only as a Jew, but as an 
American. You do not get the re- 
spect of ignorant or bigoted people 
unless you show self-respect. 


I would avoid being “clannish.” 
I know this is not so easy as it 
sounds in communities where 
many social activities are what 
they call restricted. But I would 
take every opportunity to associate 
with non-Jews, Many prejudiced 
people have never even met a Jew. 
When they do, and make a friend, 
that’s the end of their 
Semitism. 


anti- 


I would assert my religion. 
There is an appalling ignorance 
about Judaism among Christians. 
In many cases, their attitude to- 
ward Jews changes when they dis- 
cover how much our faiths have in 
common and how little they differ 
in fundamentals. I would help my 
Christian 
covery, as the Jewish Chautauqua 
Society is doing so well. 


friends make this dis- 


These are just a few of thethings 
that I would do as a Jew to help 
rid our country of this form of 
prejudice. Perhaps I could have 
summed it all up in one sentence: 

You have every reason to be 
proud of being Jewish. Show it. 
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PROFILES 


about men who have 
rendered outstanding 


service to brotherhood 


I THIS ISSUE NFTB salutes Mau- 

of Philadelphia, 
who will reach the milestone of his 
60th birthday December 25. Few 
laymen in America can match his 


rice Jacobs, 


outstanding service to his congre- 
gation and to the national institu- 
tions of Judaism. 

Probably more than any other 
man, Maurice Jacobs was respon- 
sible for the National Federation 
of Temple Brotherhoods 


over the Jewish Chautauqua So- 


taking 


ciety as its educational project 17 
years ago, when he was NFTB vice- 
president. Prior to that time, the 
Jewish Chautauqua Society was 
administered by a board compris- 
ing Reform, Orthodox and Con- 
servative Jews. Its budget was 
meager and its service limited. In 
1939, the Society 


lecture at only 86 


sent rabbis to 
American col- 
leges. Last year, 455 colleges were 
served, in addition to 107 Christian 
church camps; 18 resident lecture- 
conducted: several 


books 


donated to college libraries on re- 


were 


ships 
thousand additional were 
quest, and three additional motion 
pictures about Judaism were pro- 
duced for television. 

Maurice Jacobs was one of those 
who saw early the opportunity to 
expand the influence of the Jewish 
Chautauqua Society by getting the 
NFTB behind it, as well as devel- 
opiz.the brotherhoods by giving 
them an important national om 

Dr. Jacobs was born in Law- 
and received his A.B. 
Degree from the University of 


Maine in 1917. During World War 


I, he served as a chief petty officer 


rence, Mass., 
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MAURICE JACOBS 


in the U. S. Navy. Active in his 
college fraternity, Phi Epsilon Pi, 
he served as executive secretary 
and later as president. 

In 1936, 


secretary of the Jewish Publication 


he became executive 
Society of America, which, under 
his management, became the 
world’s largest publisher of Jewish 
books English, 


and finest Semitic and foreign lan- 


and the largest 


guage press in the world. In 1949, 
he opened his own publishing firm, 


In his Phila- 


delphia shop, books are set up in 


Maurice Jacobs, Ince. 


no less than 80 languages. His em- 
ployees include many scholars and 
linguists. One of his type setters, 
for example, can handle 16 lan- 
guages. Many sacred writings, in- 


cluding Bibles, 


numerous foreign languages, even 


are published in 


1 African dialects. His customers 
include some of the leading edu- 
cational and industrial institutions. 

In addition to headinz his own 
business. Dr. Jacobs finds time to 
serve as chairman of the Board of 
Overseers of Gratz College: vice- 
president of the Council on Jewish 
Education; 
the Vocational Service Bureau of 


national chairman of 


B’nai B’rith, and an honorary trus- 
tee of Reform Congregation Kene- 
seth Israel. 





For seven years he served as 
treasurer of the World Union for 
Progressive Judaism. Last year the 
World Union presented him with 
a citation for his efforts in help- 
ing congregations throughout the 
world. In 1948, he received the 
honorary degree of Doctor of He- 
brew Letters from the Hebrew 
Union College. 

Still active in brotherhood af- 
fairs, locally and nationally, Dr. 
Jacobs serves as an honorary mem- 
ber of the NFTB Executive Board. 
He has two daughters and four 
grandchildren. To ask about his 
hobbies is a silly question. The an- 
swer is “work and Jewish organi- 
zations.” 


KUDOS 


Man-of-the-Year of the Metro- 
Temple 


Conference of 


politan 
Brotherhoods _ is 
Jesse Cohen, past 
president of 
NFTB, 


be honored at a 


who will 





banquet January 
17, 1957, at the Plaza Hotel in New 
York City. New Officers of the Con- 
ference for the next two years will 
be installed. For tickets contact 


the NFTB. 


JCS Spokesman Abroad is Rab- 
Rabbi Bernard Heller, Jewish Insti- 
tute of Religion 
faculty member, 
who made a world 
under the 
| auspices of the 
| World Union for 
Progressive Judaism. JCS secured 
invitations for Dr. Heller to lecture 


Auckland and 


tour 





at eight universities: 


Canterbury Universities in New 
Zealand; Universities of Mel- 
bourne and Sydney Australia; 


University of the Philippines; Keio 
and Kyoto Universities in Japan, 
and Gutenberg in Germany. 
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JCS Produces 3 Movies 
about Jewish Holidays 


a of top quality dramatic quarter-hour motion 
pictures about the Jewish holidays has been produced 
by the Jewish Chautauqua Society, in conjunction with 
the Union of American Hebrew Congregations and the 
Central Conference of American Rabbis, and released for 
television and group showings. 

The films, which bring into modern focus the significance 
of the Jewish holidays, are primarily designed to entertain 
and enlighten a Christian or general audience, but they also 
awaken esteem of Jews in their heritage. 

A distinguished professional cast, headed by Shepperd 
Strudwick, includes such Broadway and Hollywood stars 
of stage, screen and television, as Mary Welch, Ludwig 
Donath, Malcolm Brodrick, Steven Meininger, Lydia Jean 
Shaffer, Bernard Lenrow, Richard Trask, House Jameson, 
Edgar Stehli, Norman Rose, Ralph Bell, Leon Janney, John 
McGovern and Peggy Allenby. 

David Driscoll and Samuel Elkin wrote the scripts. 
Himan Brown was the producer; Mende Brown the director 
and Sylvan Leboy, executive supervisor . 

Some scenes from the movies are shown at the left. 
Filmed in 35mm. black and white sound, the pictures are 
available in 16mm. prints. Each movie is a separate story, 
but an overall identity is maintained by using the same 
family throughout the Trilogy. 

Titles of the movies and a brief description of each 


follows: 


**4 Time for Valor” 


While playing, two boys discuss the meaning of the 
festival of Chanuko. As this unfolds, the historic struggle 
for freedom of worship, made 2100 years ago by Mattathias 
and the Maccabees against King Antiochus and his army. 
is enacted in flashback. The story’s universal values are 
interpreted in the environment of a present day neighbor- 
hood through a family’s observance of the holiday. A 
friendship is strengthened through better understanding in 
this charming and heart-warming film. 


“Freedom Rings” 


A Christian boy attends the Seder dinner of a Jewish 
family on Passover and learns that this holiday and 
America’s Liberty Bell have much in common. The story 
of how Moses led his people from Pharoah’s bondage is 
told, and a parallel is established with a grandfather’s 
modern exodus from Hitler’s tyranny. A dramatic climax 
expresses the hope that man’s continued love of liberty 
will liberate the world from cruelty, oppression and war. 
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“With All Thy Heart’ 


This movie about the Jewish 
High Holy Days tells the story of 
a grudge between a man and his 
cousin. On Rosh Ha-Shono, the 
Jewish New Year, before his fam- 
ily, congregation and God, he takes 
moral inventory and resolves to 
improve himself. He overcomes 
the grudge and makes up the quar- 
rel. As a result, on Yom Kippur, 
the Day of Atonement, his for- 
bearance strengthens his spirit and 
the love and respect of his wife 
and children. 

JCS is making prints available 
to all TV stations in the United 
States and Canada for public serv- 
ice telecast. The Society also will 
endeavor to retain these prints in 
the community for additional show- 
ings. The movies can be used for 
many years. They are particularly 
timely around the time of each 
holiday. After local telecast, they 
can be shown in temples at recep- 
tions following worship services, 
at brotherhood and_ sisterhood 
meetings, to adult study groups 
and in religious schools. In addi- 
tion, to foster better community 
interfaith relations, showings can 
be arranged for local church, civic, 
social and educational groups. 

A brochure on the Trilogy and 
order form for prints are available 
on request from the Jewish Chau- 
tauqua Society, 838 Fifth Avenue, 


New York 21, N. Y. 


W elcome, 
New Affiliates 


Massapequa, N. Y., MEN’S CLUB 
OF MASSAPEQUA JEWISH 
CENTER, Pres., Norman Stone; 
Elmhurst, N. Y., MEN’S CLUB 
OF TEMPLE EMANU-EL OF 
QUEENS, Pres., Samuel Gellard; 
Bayonne, N. J.. BROTHERHOOD 
OF TEMPLE BETH AM, Pres., 
Harvey L. Birne. 
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Welrome the Sabbath 





Blessed art Thou, O Lord, our 
God, King of the universe, who has 
sanctified us by Thy command- 
ments, and hast commanded us to 
kindle the Sabbath lights. 

May our home be consecrated, 
O God, by Thy light. May it shine 
upon us all in blessing, as the light 
of love and truth, the light of peace 
and good will. Amen. 
O™ OF THE MOsT heart warm- 

ing ceremonies of Judaism is 
the Sabbath Eve Kiddush Service 
in the home. 

Pictured above is Mary Welch, 
reciting the blessing over the can- 
dles in “Freedom Rings” one of 
the new trilogy of motion pictures 
produced by the Jewish Chautau- 
qua Society. 

A survey conducted by the Na- 
tional Federation of Temple Broth- 
erhoods several years ago revealed 
that more than half of the Reform 
Jewish families say a blessing over 
the candles in their homes on Fri- 


day night. 


To further encourage this prac- 
tice, NFTB has distributed hun- 
dreds of thousands of copies of its 
illustrated “Sabbath Eve Kiddush 
Service for the Home.” This con- 
tains the ritual for the blessing 
over the Sabbath lights, the wine 
and the bread and for grace after 
meals. Copies may be obtained in 
booklet form at 2 cents each, and 
glassoloid cards, which can _ be 
wiped off with a damp cloth at the 
table. for 15 cents each from 
NFTB. 838 Fifth 
York 21, N. Y. 


Purchase one for every member 


Avenue, New 


of your family and enrich your 
lives, if you already have not done 
so, by making this recognition of 
God’s presence in your home a 


part of your weekly routine. 
Build a stronger, 
richer life... 
WORSHIP together 


every week 








Jewish Chautauqua Society 








$235,000 Needed This Year 
for 5-Point JCS Program 


MINIMUM GOAL of $235,000 to 
A carry out the Jewish Chautau- 
qua Society’s five-point program 
of service for better understanding 
through education has been set for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1957. 

An intensive drive for individual 
JCS memberships will be under- 
taken during the next few months 
to raise local temple brotherhood 
quotas for the Chautauqua project. 
JCS chairmen and _ committees 
have been appointed by brother- 
hood presidents to sign up new 
members and obtain renewal of 
old memberships. 

The five-point JCS program for 
this year includes: 

(1) Visits by rabbis to address 

students at 450 colleges. 

(2) Resident 

Judaism for college credit 
at 20 universities. 

(3) Donation of several thou- 

sand additional Jewish ref- 
erence books on request to 


lectureships on 


college libraries. 

(4) Assignment of rabbis to 
serve as counselor-teachers 
on invitation at more than 
100 Christian church sum- 
mer youth camps. 

(5) Production of more motion 
pictures about Judaism for 
television and group show- 
ings. 
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This work is supported by JCS 
memberships of $10, $25, $50, 
$100, $1,000 or more. If you are 
not a member, join now and help 
continue and expand this construc- 
tive program. Memberships may 
be taken in the name of an indi- 
vidual or organization, in some- 
one’s honor or in memory ®f a 
dear departed. For literature and 
membership application, write the 
Jewish Chautauqua Society, 838 
Fifth Avenue, New York 21, N. Y. 


or your local temple men’s club, 


Educational Project of the Temple Brotherhoods 


Sholom Comes to diram 


hig L. BRAVERMAN, of Cleve 
land, the only woman who is 
assigned for JCS engagements at 
Christian camps, reports an inter- 
esting experience at a Congrega- 
tional Church institute for high 
school students at Hiram College. 
Hiram, Ohio, last Summer. When 
the young peopie chose early In- 
dian life as the subject for their 
skit at the closing banquet, they 
used a peace pipe for their central 
theme, making it their centerpiece 
for the table decoration. The pipe 
was called the Sholom Pipe and the 
word Sholom was printed in He- 
brew on each paper napkin. The 
theme song was Sholom Aleichem. 





BOOKS BUILD BROTHERHOOD—Temple Emanuel Brotherhood, Beverly Hills, re- 
cently donated a library of Jewish reference books to the University of California in honor 
of Harold Friedman, temple executive director. Shown above at the presentation |. to r. 
are Dr. Wolf Leslau, professor of Hebrew Language, Literature and History; Mr. Friedman; 
Harry Guss, brotherhood president, and Gordon Williams, assistant librarian. 
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Sisterhood Si Optics 


OF THE NATIONAL FEDERATION 


OF TEMPLE SISTERHOODS 





838 FIFTH AVENUE, Now YORE 21, NEW YORK 
Light into the Dark 
INDA, AGED NINE, is a pretty, in- was one of the outstanding students process and the newly blind 


4 telligent girl, very much like 
other children her age. But Linda 
has never been able to see. Last 
year she decided to go to Hebrew 
school. Her 


prevented her from doing home- 


blindness, however, 
work and she could not, therefore, 
keep up with the other children 
in her class. 

Here, the Jewish Braille Institute 
of America, Inc., stepped into the 
picture. They contacted the newly 
organized “talking books” group 
at Central Synagogue, New York 
City. Mrs. David 
chairman of the group with Miss 
Johanna Kline, undertook to put 
the Hebrew primer on discs in 


Seligson, co- 


order to enable the girl to study 
the same material as the rest of her 
class. This involved more than just 
recording the contents of the 
primer. All the elements in the 
text involving the use of sight such 
as references to pictures or dia- 
crams, had first to be deleted. 

As each record, containing about 
a dozen pages of text, was com- 
pleted, it was sent to Linda, en- 
abling her to study the same les- 
sons as her sighted classmates. Be- 
fore holidays, Mrs. Seligson re- 
corded songs which the children 
were to sing in class. Soon Linda 
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in her group and a well-liked happy 
member of her class. 

The “talking books” program 
has proven itself to be one of the 
most heart-warming that the Sis- 
terhood has adopted. Many women 
who had never been active in the 
Sisterhood drawn to this 


project which now involves be- 


were 


tween forty and fifty members. 
Last year the anthology “Yisroel” 
was recorded and the group expects 
on an 


to continue its activities 


even larger scale this year. 


An Outstanding Library 


“Talking books” is a relatively 
new project of the Jewish Braille 
Institute of America, Inc. Estab- 
lished in 1931, with the National 
Federation of Temple Sisterhoods 
as its patron body, the Jewish 
Braille Institute has, during the in- 
tervening twenty-six years, built up 
an outstanding library of Braille 
Judaica, most of which was tran- 
scribed by Sisterhood women af- 
filiated with the National Federa- 
tion of Temple Sisterhoods. 

But it has been found that valu- 
able as these volumes are they can- 
not meet all the literary needs of 
the blind. Learning to read Braille 
lengthy, delicate 


is a_ relatively 


must depend on recorded material. 
Young children, before they have 
learned to read Braille, also de- 
pend upon records. Many older 
people cannot learn Braille be- 
cause their finger-tips are no longer 
sufficiently sensitive. For them 
“talking books” are the only means 
of keeping in touch with their re- 
ligious and cultural heritage. Their 
response to the recording of Yid- 
dish classics has been one of over- 
whelming enthusiasm. 

“Talking Books” are increasingly 
being included in Sisterhood pro- 
grams. Often this activity is tai- 
lored to the particular needs of the 
community. Some readers have 
adopted students for whom they 
record textbooks and supplemen- 
tary reading material throughout 
their school career. Warm personal 
friendships have grown up between 
the students and readers, making 
the experience especially reward- 
ing. 

There is a growing need for 
“talking books.” Sisterhoods wish- 
ing to set up such a program can 
get information by writing to the 
National Federation of Temple Sis- 
terhoods, 838 Fifth Avenue, New 


York 21, N. Y. 


See next page for illustrations. 
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MEMBERS OF THE SOUNDSCRIBER PROJECT of the Sisterhood of Temple Sherith Israel, 
San Francisco, Calif. at work. (L. to r.) Mrs. Isadore Betz, co-chairman of the project, 
Mrs. Lester Goldmeyer, Sisterhood President, Mrs. John Tuteur, Mrs. Ernest Katcher, 
co-chairman. 











A SOUNDSCRIBER was presented to the Sisterhood of Temple Adath Israel, Lexington, 
Ky., by the local Lions Club to assist them in carrying on their “talking books’ project. 
(Il. to r.) are Mrs. Matthew Barrett, president, Adath Israel Sisterhood, Mrs. Hugo Bloom- 
field, Vice-Chairman, NFTS Committee on Jewish Literature for the Blind and Dr. 


Lawrence Bradford, Chairman Sight Conservation, Lexington Lions Club. 





Under the auspices of the NFTS Committee on Jewish Litera- 

ture for the Blind, many Sisterhoods are making an outstanding 
| contribution. The illustrations on this page are indicative of the 
| fine work being repeated in Sisterhoods all over. 
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The Friendly Frontier 


F NEARLY A CENTURY and a 
half the long frontier between 
the United States and Canada has 
been known as the “unguarded 
frontier.” Citizens from both sides 
of the line have crossed back and 
forth, certain of a warm welcome. 

When NFTS’ twenty-first Bien- 
nial Assembly meets in Toronto, 
Canada, April 28- May 2, 1957, a 
red carpet will be lying across the 
frontier. Sisterhood members by 
the hundreds will be crossing the 
border to receive a royal welcome 
from the Canadian Sisterhoods. 

The Biennial Program Com- 
mittee, under the leadership of its 
co-chairmen, Mrs. William J. Lef- 
fler, Tuckahoe, N. Y. and Mrs. 
William Wolman, Toronto, Can- 
ada, has been working hard to 
provide an inspiring and provoca- 
tive program. They have stated 
that “the Committee will do its 
utmost to create a program that 
will meet the needs of the mem- 
bers” and that “all suggestions will 
be welcomed.” 

This is the first time that a con- 
vention of the National Federation 
of Temple Sisterhoods will be 
meeting in Canada. Sisterhoods 
now have a real opportunity to put 
the “Good Neighbor” policy into 
practice by sending full quotas of 
delegates to Toronto. A rewarding 
experience is in store for all who 


attend! 





Mrs. W. J. Leffler Mrs. W. Wolman 
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NFTS AWARDS SIXTH FELLOWSHIP 
TO STUDENT FROM OVERSEAS 


N A BRISK September day, 
Elisha Nattiv, his wife Rachel 
and their two-year-old daughter 
arrived in New York City. They 
were greeted by Mrs. Sol Tekulsky, 
Portchester, N:Y., a leader of the 
National Federation of Temple 
Sisterhoods, who was formerly a 
member of the NFTS Executive 
Board and Chairman of the House 
of Living Judaism Committee. The 
Nattivs, natives of Israel, were on 
their way to Cincinnati, where Mr. 
Nattiv, the recipient of a fellow- 
ship from the National Federation 
of Temple Sisterhoods, was to be- 
gin his studies at HUC-JIR. 
National Federation of Temple 
Sisterhoods has previously granted 
five such fellowships. Mr. Isak 
Jerusalmi, who was ordained last 
spring, has returned to his home 
in Istanbul, Turkey. The other 
students, Walter Blumenthal, Hugo 
Gryn, John Levi, and Isaac Neu- 
man, are now completing their 
studies on the Cincinnati campus 
of the Hebrew Union College — 
Jewish Institute of Religion. 
Elisha Nattiv, who now joins 
them in Cincinnati, has an out- 
standing record as a student and 
educator. A graduate of the He- 
brew University in Jerusalem, he 
received an M.A. degree in Judaic 
Studies. He has spent the past three 
years studying Indian philosophy 
at the College of Indology of the 
Hindu University, Banaras, India, 
under a Government of India 
Scholarship. In Israel, Mr. Nattiv 
taught Hebrew language and litera- 
ture and Bible in the Beth Makerem 
High School in Jerusalem. He has 
held several posts in the Ministry 
of Education and Culture, including 
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those of Assistant to the Secretary- 
General and Assistant Director, 
Department of Adult Education. 


YES Fund Aids Students 


The fellowships to students from 
overseas are made available by the 
National Federation of Temple 
Sisterhoods through the Youth, 
Education and Sisterhood (YES) 
Fund to help meet the pressing 
need for rabbis in many areas of 
the world. The recipients of these 
fellowships pledge themselves to 
accept pulpits assigned to them by 
the World Union for Progressive 
Judaism for two years after they 
are ordained. In addition to these 
fellowships, the monies in this fund 
are used for a contribution toward 
the Youth Activities program of 


er 





the Union of American Hebrew 
Congregations, aid for 
eligible students at the Hebrew 
Union College—Jewish Institute 
of Religion, lecture institutes for 


student 


religious school teachers, and 
toward achieving self-support for 
the National Federation of Temple 
Sisterhoods and the future develop- 
ment of the Sisterhood program. 

To reach these exciting goals, 
Sisterhoods have accepted a moral 
obligation to contribute $2.00 per 
member to the YES Fund. The 
money will be raised through the 
sale of Uniongrams, cash contribu- 
tions or a combination of both. 
Through this 
members have an opportunity to 
help Reform Judaism grow 


throughout the world, 


fund, Sisterhood 





NFTS FELLOWSHIP STUDENT from overseas, Elisha Nattiv and his wife, Rachel, being 
greeted by Mrs. Sol Tekulsky (right), a member of the National Federation of Temple 
Sisterhoods, upon their arrival in New York City. The Nattivs were on their way to 
Cincinnati where Mr. Nattiv was to begin his studies at the Hebrew Union College- 


Jewish Institute of Religion. 
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SISTERHOOD MEMBERS in the Judaica shop, Temple Sinai Sisterhood, Oakland, Calif. 
The salesladies are (I. to r.) Mrs. Leon Bloomberg, Chairman; Mrs. George Kantor, and 
Mrs. Werfel, Sisterhood President. Customers are Mrs. Alfred Gross and daughter, Goldie. 


Judaica Shop Plays Important 
Role in Sisterhood Activities 


SISTERHOOD JUDAICA SHOP is 
A not just a gift shop whose sole 
purpose is to raise funds for 
the Sisterhood. The Judaica shop 
(whether it be known as Judaica 
shop, ceremonials shop, gift shop, 
or by any other name) can work 
closely with other Sisterhood com- 
mittees and play a large part in 
providing its members with attrac- 
tive art objects. 

The Sisterhood Gift Shop, 
Temple Sinai, Oakland, Calif., has 
clearly demonstrated that it is a 
major Sisterhood activity. During 
the past year the shop worked 
with the religious school commit- 
tee in helping to select and order 
significant Chanuko and _ other 
holiday gifts for the children of 
School. Together 
Committee on Jewish 


the Religious 
with the 
Ceremonials and Art they planned 
a highly successful Chanuko home 
decorations tour. Each Saturday 
and Sunday morning, the Sister- 
hood members, in addition to tak- 
ing care of the shop, welcomed the 
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mothers of religious school pupils 
and invited them to attend Sister- 
hood meetings and to participate 
in their activities. The result was 
increased Sisterhood membership 
and a general feeling of warmth 
and friendliness. 

The shop has two display cases 
and stocks a wide variety of mer- 
chandise. It also offers such serv- 
ices as the wrapping of gifts, gift 
certificates and magazine subscrip- 
tions. Last year their sales totaled 
close to $1,200, of which more 
than one-third was net profit. The 
Sisterhood considers the gift shop 
one of its most successful ventures 
both financially and in helping its 
members to create a warm Jewish 
atmosphere in their own homes. 

Sisterhoods wishing help in set- 
ting up Judaica shops or in find- 
ing out about places to purchase 
articles of Jewish significance 
should write to the National Fed- 
eration of Temple Sisterhoods, 838 
Fifth Avenue, New York 21, N.Y. 


Here and There 
in the 
Sisterhood World 


HE WORK OF THE COMMITTEE 
T on Service to the Sightless 
has brought to the Sisterhood of 
Temple Beth El, Great Neck, N. Y., 
the honor of being named first prize 
winner of the 1956 Community 
Service Awards, sponsored by the 
Women’s Division of the New York 
State Fair. 

“FUNDS FOR FUN” is the slogan 
of the Earning Fund of Temple 
Emanuel Sisterhood, Chicago, IIl. 

“a JEWISH WIFE Is MANY WOMEN” 
is the intriguing theme around 
which the Sisterhood of the Com- 
munity Synagogue, Rye, N. Y. is 
building its programs. The first 
meeting featured a “Getting to 
Know You” program at which the 
various committee activities were 
introduced in musical fashion. 

CIRCLES CONTAINING a cross-sec- 
tion of members from various Sis- 
terhood committees will meet once 
every six weeks at the Sisterhood 
of Temple Beth Israel, Phoenix, 
Ariz., to discuss Basic Judaism. 
Each circle will be responsible for 
one luncheon meeting of the Sis- 
terhood during the year. 

A STIMULATING SERIES of pro- 
grams on the theme “Fashions in 
Sisterhood” has been planned by 
the Sisterhood of Temple Israel, 
Jamaica, N. Y. Parodies of Sister- 
hood events were the highlight of 
the opening meeting which was 
called 


Among the other interesting pro- 


“Fashions in Facsimile.” 
grams are “Fashions in Friend- 
ship,” an observance of Brother- 
hood Month in song and dance; 
“Fashions in Fact,” a discussion 
on world affairs; and “Fashions in 
Finale,” with the spotlight on the 
Sisterhood’s discussion groups. 
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